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within.—Nothing more effectual could have been contrived with the 
same degree of simplicity. 

The humid process of refinage has however of Jate years been 
brought to such perfection, that it must finally drive the dry process 
off the field even in India, on account of its vastly superior economy. 
I have not space here to enter into any particulars of the new method 
of refining silver and gold by sulphuric acid, but I may remark that 
according to a recent publication on the subject by Gay Lussac, the 
refiners of Paris not only charge nothing for refining gold of low qua- 
lities, but actually pay a bonus to be allowed the job, returning to the 
proprietor all the silver contained in it, and paying themselves out of 
the copper alloy ! 





V.—Notice of some Fossil Impressions occurring in the Transition Lime- 
stone of Kamaon. By Dr. J. McCurusanp. 


The threeaccompanying figures, Pl. XX XV. figs. 1, 2,3,area represent- 
ation of appearances observed in a schistose rock, which is composed of 
argillaceous clay and hornblende, They are interesting fortwo reasons; 
firat, because they assist to determine the period at which the rock was 
formed which, but for the presence of these appearances, and a few indis- 
tinct traces of orthocera, would be referred to the primitive era; and se- 
condly, because they appear to constitute a new species of fossil remains. 
Ihave only found them in the valley of the Ponar river, a small stream 
which rises in the mountains between Lohughat and Almorah. The 
bed of this stream is about 1500 feet above the sea, and is chiefly com- 
posed of the rock in which these remains are found. Lofty mountains 
ascend to the height of some two or three thousand feet on each side 
of the river: some of these are composed of primitive and others of tran- 
sition rocks, and the latterare superimposed on the rock in which these 
fossils occur. During a hasty survey of the bed of this river, J found the 
impressions only in the smooth surface of water-worn masses, and from 
the great size and globalar shape of the latter, I was unable to detach 
any of the fossils with the hammer, and am therefore deprived of the 
pleasure I should otherwise have had of transmitting a few specimens 
to the Society. The accompanying drawing was, however, sketched 
on the spot, and conveys a pretty accurate idea of the appearance of 

‘these fossils as they exist in the rock. They never occur straight, bemg 
always bent and distorted, and a great number are usually aggregeted 
together in the same stone. The rings are detached and equidistant 
from each other, and are always about fourteen or fifteen in rember, 
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except in such specimens as fig. 1: these are probably only theremains 
of fragments, as they never consist of any fixed number of rings. We 
may refer these fossils perhaps to the Linnzan genus Dentalium, and 
the species may in that case be named D. aznulata. 

March, 1834. 





The valley of the Ponar river, where the peculiar appearances re- 
presented in my notice of March are found, is so hot and unhealthy, 
that it is quite deserted at this season, and the path leading to it is so 
difficult that for eight or ten miles it must be travelled on foot ; a per- 
formance which an European could not accomplish with safety except 
in the cold weather. 

This will account for my not being able to send you at present the 
specimens you require ; and whether I be permitted to remain in this 
neighbourhood long enough to be enabled to procure the specimens is 
somewhat uncertain. 

These considerations induced me to make un effort to procure some 
of the fossils without delay; and on receipt of yours of the 27th ul- 
timo, I despatched a few natives to the spot, provided with such im- 
plements as I could procure for breaking rocks, and placed them under 
the direction of a person who was with me at the time I first observed 
the fossils. 

The men have now returned unsuccessful in their attempts to break 
the rocks, containing the specimens for which they were sent. 

Under these circumstances, it may be the most prudent way, before 
introducing a new, real, or supposed species, to inquire if the figures 
in question be really organic remains, or mere delineations formed by a 
peculiar arrangement of the distinct concretions of the rocks in which 
they are found. The consideration of this point is suggested partly by 
the remarks contained in your letter, and partly by a fragment of tran- 
sition limestone,which has been brought to me containing ring-shaped 
delineations on its surface, which, if not quite similar to those repre- 
sented in my former notice, are at least nearly allied tothem. The 
accompanying drawing (fig. 4) is a faithful representation of the ap- 
pearance on the limestone ; the stone from which it was taken is much 
at your service : it was brought from the spot in which the other spe- 
cimens are found. They occur in great quantity, and pass progressively 
into those represented in my first notice, and both appear to be but 
the two extremes of the same thing*. They occur only in rocks of 

* Since the above was written I have met with an extremely interesting 


paper on Belemnites in the Phil. Transactions, 1754, by Mr. Branper, to which 
a plate is attached, containing various figures. No. 16 bears a strong resemblance 
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the same age, whether these be slate orTimeatone.' On the other hand® 
we know that mere delineations on the surface of particulur rocks, date? 
with the constitution of the rock in which they dcecur, are uncertain #s 
to size, and are without any fixed regularity in the proportion of the’ 
different parts to each other; proving them to be either the resait of 
mechanical increment or of chemical attraction.” Respecting organic’ 
fossils, Cronsrept says, “ They are distinguished by an organic struc! 
ture more or less imperfect, of which as long as they béar any mark¥’ 
we are to reckon them as fossils of a foreign* species.” With respéct? 
to your remarks on the rings, I can only account for the fiart of the’ 
lower and upper portions being both visible, by supposing the boties 
to which they belonged to have been soft enough to yield to lateral’ 
pressure, and to have been thus converted into superficial substances.: 
Others again, as fig. 1, may have been exposed to compression, whith 
acted longitudinally, so as to destroy their length, but preserve o 
lateral dimensions. 

It is unnecessary to remark that this explanation would not apply to 
any univalve shell with a regular spire; and that of univalve shells 
without regular spires, Dentalium is the only genus to which these ap-, 
pearances can be referred. The generic charagter of Dentaliam ig. 
‘tehell awl-shaped, open at both ends.” ‘The rings are suficicoly, 
characteristic to distinguish the species ; but until we cam prosast gent: 
specimens, it is premature to be positive as to the place these fosaliy 
should occupy. I know the danger of touching fossil drawings with-i 
out the specimens before one’s eyes, and what shakes-my confidence. 
in the drawing attached to the former notice now ia, that thoggh jt 
was accurately sketched from the specimens, yet it was Anished from 
recollection only. 

With respect to the drawing here attached, it is calculated { to, re 
lead as to the true nature of the fossils; were the figures EPs ; 
they would be fond to be awl-shaped, the ends nearly equal insize n size, 
td fig. 3, except that the Ponar fossil appears ta have heen sie 
contre, while Mr. B.'s figure is merely grooved by external atrise, bat in this fey , 
spect, Mr. B, remaxka, there is great variety—may aot the Ponar foasij be's Be- 
lemnite, 80 worn and changed by the lapse of ages, as only to present the marks of? 
former celle: the outer crusts being destroyed, and the traces of septs and! de’ 
pb ancle only remaining—but taking the aggregated form of the tingsyend asbdi-< 
in them to have been a shell; it certainly would have agreed with the moderngenmaa 
Dentalium ; but if by that we imply also the nature of the animal whiob.formaiy, 
octupied it, we then go toe far in attempting to define so imperfect 9 frece ef, 
the: organization .of a former world. In a chrqnological arrangement | chip fogail, 
mypgt take its place amongst the remains of the earliest created beings. 

* “ Foreign species,’’ as here used, means foreiga substance. 
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and .. appeently gpen ; there is.also..an appenrance something like a. 

detaghed spire, but this J take to be nothing but the fore-shortening of 

the rings, such as is represented in fig. 1, but lesa. perfect. I may, 
: add, that I have not seen the trace of a epire or & whorl in ,all these, 
: appeprances.. ‘Orthocera are loug, straight, tapering shells, characters 
not one of which answer to these remains. One of the figures in the. 
accompanying drawing resembles a fragment of an orthoceratite, but 
ware it more complete, it ‘would be awl- shaped. Now as to the mineral 
composition. of the fossil in transition slate, I found the rings to be 
composed ofa fine siliceous sandstone. In the limestone they are in- 
; cprporated with, and similarly constituted, as the rock iteelf, so that 
‘ they would elude the character of fossils, were it not for their more. 
perfect existence. in the transition slate. Having pointed out these 


: appearances to your notice, as well as the locality in which they occur, . 
e their nature may be further inquired into by others, should the term of 
e my residence in this quarter eee me of the opportunity. | 
| May, 1384. 

Ls . [Being yather sceptical as to the appearance of the umderecktacs of the 
a rings represented in Dr. McCLELLAND’s first notice, we mentioned our doubts to 


him, and were fayored with the further explanation, dated in May, which by some 
accident was mislaid; and we were forced to repeat our request for a duplicate. 

. The great’ distance will acoount for the delay whieh has unfortunately occurred ° 

5 in ite ¢ppuaraace. We are not yet satisfied, however, that the impressions are truly 

ip of! n-fassil nature, and we doubt whether any geologist would venture from 

iF such indistinct tsaces to pronounce an opinion of the genus of the fossil.—Ep.] 

ist ee el he : } 

J VI. ca Putther notice of Influence of the Moon on Atmospherical P Phe« 

“nomena: By the Rev. R. Evarzst, M. G. 8. &c. 


e In my last paper, I urged the probability of the dew-points varying - 
with the declination of the moon, and from that was naturally led to 
the. ‘conclusion that the raim-falls would vary in a ennilar manner. 
Having; therefore, obtained the Nautical Almanack for the year- 
1993) end having by me the register of rain-fall for the two. montha., 
of Angust ‘and September in that year, 1 made owt a table for com-.- 
parison, placing the rain-fall in one column, and the declihation' of“ 
the, moon in an adjoining. one beside it, and her semi- didmeter’ ii the’ 
neat.to that;, on the other side, the dey of the month i in succession, : 
and-on.the. other side.of them again, the declination, of the BDD,,... If, 
wt retollect that the latitude of Calcutta is. about: 22°.23/ IN... WE, MAY 
see by this table that a greater proportion: o@f rain falle.,when:.theo 
declination of the mioon | (either | north ‘ot south) ig: ‘near about the: : 
same as the ‘latitude of the place, and that the i aha lessens a - 
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